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Boy^s 

I 

Game 


Joanne  Parrott 

IF  IS  THERE  again.  He  sees  himself,  as  through  a ster- 
eoscope, young  and  dirty  and  shirtless  on  his  back  on 
the  little  slope  blanketed  with  clover  and  wild  wheat  shoots 
and  dandelions  and  chickweed.  Jamey,  spindly  and  big- 
eared,  sprawls  beside  him. 

A big  purple  clover  stirs  in  the  breeze  and  tickles  his 
ear.  What  is  that  buzzing?  It  is  an  airplane  . . . but  there 
are  no  airplanes  yet!  The  buzz  is  a bee,  a yellow  jellybean 
with  black  stripes  and  it  circles  above  his  head  and  finally 
alights  on  the  flower.  Don’t  move  and  it  won’t  sting.  'The 
bee  climbs  gingerly  over  the  purple  globe  smelling  and 
sampling  to  see  if  it  is  good.  He,  Ben,  rolls  his  eyes  to 
the  right  and  watches  the  bee  dig  headfirst,  scooping  up  the 
sweetness  with  its  hairy  arms.  It  is  finally  satisfied  and 
flies  off  and  the  clover  nods  pleasantly  in  the  sun,  relieved  of 
the  weight  of  the  bee. 

But  what  is  that  dripping  from  its  sides?  It  looks  like 
red  honey!  The  clover  is  fading  quickly,  it  is  almost  white. 
The  last  bright  drop  crawls  slowly  down  the  smooth  green 
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stem  and  is  soaked  up  by  the  ground.  The  flower  withers  be- 
fore his  eyes  and  the  stem  becomes  as  soft  as  a candle  in  July, 
slowly  drooping  and  twisting  until  it  lies  dead  upon  the 
ground. 

Jamey  stirs.  “It  rained  last  night,”  he  said,  and  he  does 
not  move  but  lies  on  his  stomach  with  his  palms  pressed  flat 
against  the  earth  and  his  face  buried  in  his  knuckles. 

“Remember  how  wet  it  was  this  morning,  Jamey?  We 
were  barefoot  and  it  was  cool  and  wet  and  squished  under  our 
feet  like  a big  slice  of  soggy  bread.”  He  had  forgotten  about 
the  dead  clover.  “We’ve  been  here  long  enough,  where’ll  we 
go  now?  Let’s  go  watch  the  train  go  by.  Okay,  Jamey?” 

He  jumped.  The  room  blazed  and  was  dark  again.  “What 
is  it,  Ben?”  a woman  called  softly  from  somewhere. 

“Nothing.  A storm.  I have  to  close  the  windows.”  He 
padded  heavily  across  the  cold  floor  and  stood  before  the 
window  feeling  the  curtains  billow  against  his  face  like  a 
net.  He  slammed  the  window  and  crawled  back  into  bed  as 
another  burst  of  lightning  flooded  the  room;  a moment  later 
the  thunder  rolled  past  the  garden  outside,  rattling  the  panes, 
trying  to  get  in. 

I’m  tired,  but  I’m  afraid  to  sleep. 

He  fastened  his  eyes  on  the  storm  scene.  Who’s  that  at 
the  window?  Jamey!  What  are  you  doing  out  so  late,  you’ll 
get  wet  and  your  Ma’ll  worry.  What’re  you  doing  here  any- 
way? 

“It’s  not  raining,”  Jamey  laughs.  No,  the  sun  is  shining 
and  they  are  still  on  the  hill.  “C’mon,  let’s  go  down  by  the 
tracks.” 

The  railroad  slices  through  a narrow  gulley  between  two 
limestone  bluffs  and  over  the  bridge  spanning  the  river  out  in- 
to the  corn  country.  There’s  Jamey ’s  house  on  the  other  side. 
They  can  see  it  from  here,  and  Tick  is  stretched  out  imder 
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the  walnut  tree  eyeing  a banty  which  was  chasing  grass- 
hoppers in  the  yard. 

“Call  Tick,”  Ben  says.  And  suddenly  Tick  is  there,  lick- 
ing their  bare  toes  with  a mealy  tongue. 

“Cow  ever  lick  you?”  Jamey  asks. 

“Once.  ’Most  took  my  hide  off,  too.”  But  there  are  no 
cows  now.  There  are  only  milk  bottles  and  wax  cartons  and 
white  dust.  “Does  your  Ma  make  you  drink  milk?”  he  asks 
Jamey. 

“Barrels  and  barrels.  She  says  it’ll  make  me  strong.” 

“Maybe  that’s  why  you  always  look  so  white.” 

Jamey  squats  on  the  ground,  tucking  his  bony  knees  un- 
der his  chin.  “What  time  does  the  train  come  by?” 

“Two  o’clock.  You  know  as  well  as  me,  stupid.”  Don’t 
let  it  come  today.  Don’t  let  it  ever  come  again. 

“Don’t  you  wish  you  was  an  engineer”  Jamey  sighs. 
“I’d  like  to  wear  a red  kerchief  and  ride  in  the  caboose.” 

It  must  be  nearing  two  now.  Don’t  you  hear  the  train 
coming?  Stop  it! 

He  flimg  out  his  arm  and  it  struck  the  night  table,  knock- 
ing over  the  water  glass.  He  was  trembling,  and  switched  on 
the  light  and  blinked  against  the  glare.  There  is  no  train,  it 
was  only  the  thunder.  The  glass  rocked  gently  on  its  side  and 
the  water  dripped  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed.  The  woman 
did  not  awaken.  Where  are  those  kleenex?  He  sopped  up  the 
spilt  water  and  threw  the  tissue  into  the  wastebasket.  It 
landed  with  a wet  plop  on  top  of  empty  cigarette  packs, 
crumped  paper  and  old  medicine  bottles. 

It  is  nearly  four-thirty.  I do  not  want  to  sleep.  I am 
not  tired  . . . yes  I am,  but  I do  not  want  to  sleep.  In  the 
daytime  the  sun  is  shining  and  there  are  people.  But  I hate 
the  nights.  Then  I am  alone  and  I lie  awake  and  think  or 
fall  asleep  and  dream  . . . perhaps  I could  tell  her  . . . no,  it’s 
too  late,  anyway. 

'The  electric  clock  on  the  table  hummed  softly  and  its 
silvery  numerals  glowed  in  the  darkness.  He  stared  at  them. 
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Is  that  lightning?  No,  the  storm  is  almost  over.  But  the 
room  is  getting  so  bright — the  clock,  the  face  seems  to  glow 
so  brightly  . . . 

The  sun  is  shining  and  he  is  standing  near  the  edge  of 
the  bluff,  “Let’s  play  a game  until  the  train  comes  by,” 
Jamey  pleads. 

“How  about  soldiers?” 

“I’m  tired  of  that,  Ben.  Think  of  something  else.”  Jamey 
plucks  a downy  dandelion  and  blows  it  until  the  tiny  feathers 
are  snatched  by  the  breeze.  “When  do  they  come  down?” 
Jamey  asks. 

“When  the  wind  stops  blowin’  or  they  catch  on  some- 
thing.” 

“What  if  they  go  so  high  that  they  catch  on  a cloud  and 
grow — maybe  they  even  blow  up  to  heaven!”  Jamey  is  awed 
by  the  thought. 

“Naw,  nothing  grows  up  there.  And  clouds  ain’t  nothing 
but  smoke.  Don’t  ask  such  silly  questions.” 

“Ain’t  silly!  I just  want  to  know.” 

“Well,  you  should  know  by  now,”  he  snorts.  “That  Sim- 
day  school  oughta  learn  you  more’n  not  to  swear  or  kick  dogs 
or  tell  lies,  and  always  mind  your  ma  and  pa.  Don’t  you  ever 
talk  back  to  your  ma?” 

“No!” 

“Yah,  you’re  a girl!” 

“Not  either,  no  I’m  not!” 

“Bet  you  even  wear  lace  britches.” 

“No,  no!” 

“Okay,  prove  it  then.  I know  a game  we  can  play,” 
“W-what?”  Jamey’s  nose  is  running.  He  always  has  a 
runny  nose.  There  is  the  whistle  in  the  distance.  No,  no! 
Not  again,  no!  “Let’s  see  if  you’re  a girl.  We’ll  go  stand 
on  the  tracks.  The  train  comes  easy  around  the  bluff  and 
they  won’t  see  us.  The  first  to  jump  is  a girl.” 

“I  don’t  want  to,”  Jamey  wails,  “we’ll  get  hurt.” 

“No  we  won’t.  It  has  to  slow  down  for  the  bridge  any- 
how.” 

“I  don’t  want  to.” 

“Girl,  girl!”  You’re  not  a girl,  Jamey,  I’m  only  fooling. 
“We’ll  see  who’s  a girl.  I’ll  show  you!” 
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Run,  Jamey,  run — but  you  never  do.  The  trestles  are 
warm  and  splintery,  paved  in  between  with  gravel.  Tick  is 
snuffing  in  the  weeds.  They  stand  stiffly,  braced,  their  legs 
slightly  spread  apart,  bare  feet  touching. 

It’s  coming.  He  is  sweating,  he  nudges  Jamey  spitefully 
with  his  hip  and  Jamey  nudges  back.  Charcoal  clouds  of 
smoke  belch  around  the  turn.  It’s  coming  fast!  It  never 
came  this  fast  before.  “Jump,  Jamey!”  He  rolls  down  the 
shallow  embankment  over  rocks  and  weeds  and  lands  face 
down  in  a puddle.  It  rained  last  night.  The  train  clicks  by. 
“Jamey,  where  are  you?  See,  we  didn’t  get  hurt,  you’re  not  a 
girl,  either.  It  was  all  in  fma,  it  was  a game.”  It’s  getting 
dark;  is  it  going  to  rain?  No,  it’s  only  trainsmoke.  Jamey’s 
probably  on  the  other  side  and  he  can  wave  to  the  engineer. 

Why  is  the  train  stopping?  Maybe  they  saw  us.  “Let’s 
run  and  hide,  Jamey.  Call  Tick  . . .”  it’s  the  engineer  and  a 
man  with  a dirty  face  and  white,  white  teeth.  What  are  they 
looking  at? 

“Oh,  there  you  are,  Jamey.  See,  he  has  a big  red  kerchief 
'They  won’t  hurt  us,  Jamey,  they’ll  sermonize  us  and  let  us 
go  . . .”  What’s  the  matter?  He  looks  sick.  “Don’t  tell  your 
Ma,  she’ll  keep  you  in  tomorrow.  You’re  layin’  so  funny,  did 
you  hit  yourself?” 

He’s  bleeding,  all  over  the  groimd!  Oh,  his  leg,  where 
is  his  leg?  The  man  takes  off  his  kerchief  and  it  is  very  red. 
Oh,  mister,  help  him!  “Jamey,  I was  only  foolin’.  You’re 
only  playin’,  Jamey?”  I mustn’t  cry,  only  girls  cry.  God, 
please  don’t  let  Jamey  die,  please,  please. 

“We’re  in  town  now,  Jamey,  and  the  doctor  will  fix  you 
up.  See,  there’s  your  ma,  you’ll  be  all  right.”  I mustn’t  cry. 
“It  was  an  accident,  ma’am.  We  were  playing  on  the  hill- 
side.” 

No  we  weren’t,  we  were  on  the  tracks.  I-I  can’t  tell  her ! 
“It  was  Tick,  ma’am,  he  ran  up  on  the  tracks  . . . and  the  train 
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came  and  Jamey,  he  called  Tick  but  he  wouldn’t  come  and 
Jamey  ran  down  to  fetch  him  and  the  train  came  faster 
and—” 

It’s  a lie.  It’s  a lie  and  I’ll  go  to  hell  but  I can’t  tell 
her.  Jamey’ll  get  well  but  he  won’t  tell,  I know  he  won’t. 
And  I’ll  give  him  my  red  aggie  and  my  new  bullfrog  . . . 

Then  Jamey ’s  ma  begins  wailing  and  puts  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  and  cries,  and  he  cries  too,  even  though  it  is  sissy. 
He  cries  inside  for  it  cuts  like  a knife:  I can’t  tell — I won’t! 

Suddenly  he  struggles  out  of  her  arms,  falling  falling  into 
a deep  black  hole  that  has  no  bottom.  Other  things  are  fall- 
ing too,  clovers  and  red  kerchiefs  and  bullfrogs  and  milk 
bottles. 

He  awoke  with  a hoarse  cry.  The  sweat  was  heavy  on 
his  face  and  he  tasted  it  on  his  lips.  He  ran  his  trembling 
fingers  through  the  sparse  gray  hair  and  supporting  himself 
on  an  elbow,  groped  for  the  clock.  It  did  not  glow  so  brightly 
now,  for  the  room  was  pale  gray  with  dawn. 
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Grandma  Grace 


Virginia  Bartholome 


T’VE  inherited  a mental 
block.  I belong  to  the 
third  generation  of  non-Hem- 
ingwayers.  I knew  I wasn’t 
going  to  like  Hemingway.  My 
mother  didn’t  like  Heming- 
way. And  her  mother  didn’t 
like  Hemingway.  But  there 
I found  the  rational  basis  for 
this  mystery.  My  grand- 
mother simply  never  bother- 
ed to  develop  a taste  for  that 
writer  because  she  was  ac- 
quainted with  Ernest’s  broth- 
er, George  Hemingway,  an 
Oak  Park  resident  like  her- 
self, and  she  knew  that  “noth- 
brother.” 


ing  good  could  ever  come  of  George  Hemingway’s 


Delving  still  further,  I discovered  that  the  basis  for  this 
antipathy  toward  the  Hemingway s en  famille  is  grounded  in 
George  Hemingway’'s  divorce  of  his  wife.  For  precisely  the 
same  reason  my  grandmother  has  renounced  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  another  Oak  Park  resident,  and  all  his  wives  and 
pomps  and  has  cast  his  architecture  with  him  into  the  fiery 
brimstone. 


My  grandmother  is  a woman  of  paradox.  She  becomes 
horrified  when  anyone  of  her  five  married  daughters  lifts  a 
cigarette  to  her  lips,  but  she  will  contest  vehemently  a wo- 
man’s right  to  smoke.  She  made  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  any  guise  from  being  served 
in  her  home.  But,  rather  than  pour  down  the  drain  some 
rare  wine,  her  favorite  method  is  to  contribute  to  the  delin- 
quency of  the  iceman.  My  grandfather,  a lawyer,  was  quite 
rational  in  his  wrath  and  would  point  out  that  the  iceman  was 
already  a habitual  drunkard. 
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My  grandmother  speaks  disparagingly  of  all  women  who 
don’t  have  children.  Perhaps  in  order  to  avoid  being  disowned 
her  ten  children  have  all  been  busy  boosting  the  birth  rate. 
This  past  Thanksgiving  forty-nine  grandchildren  celebrated 
my  grandparents’  forty-ninth  wedding  anniversary.  Numbers 
fifty  and  fifty-one  are  on  their  way. 

I really  shouldn’t  say  my  grandmother  reared  ten  chil- 
dren for  one  small  boy  contracted  diphtheria  at  the  age  of 
two  and  died.  Like  all  mothers,  she  cherishes  the  baby  that 
died.  One  of  the  stories  she  tells  most  often  is  how  my  grand- 
father took  the  little  boy,  Eugene,  to  the  barbershop  to  have 
his  effeminate  curls  cut  off.  She  blamed  the  barber  for  this 
tragedy  and  hasn’t  spoken  to  the  man  since. 

Grandmother  always  reads — at  the  breakfast  table — the 
details  of  the  stories  of  the  murders  featured  in  the  news- 
papers. She  is  deathly  afraid  of  burglars  (even  though  they 
live  in  a second  floor  apartment)  and  insists  that  Grandpa 
fasten  the  windows  with  burglar  catches  every  night.  To  pro- 
tect herself  from  the  Chicago  hoods  still  fmther,  she  carefully 
locks  the  back  door  of  her  apartment  with  a skeleton  key! 

Grandma  Grace  is  a very  tiny  person.  None  of  her  five 
daughters  have  been  able  to  wear  her  size  three  wedding  slip- 
pers. Because  grand’mere  is  si  petite  she  always  worried 
about  the  possibility  of  one  day  falling  prey  to  the  talons  of 
a Slenderella  Salon.  From  her  point  of  view,  though,  avoir- 
dupois was  not  her  only  figure  problem.  Through  her  epistles 
of  the  years  can  be  traced  a refrain  of  “too  thin  ...”  “too  fat 
...”  “too  thin  ...” 

Perhaps  I have  inherited  from  my  grandmother  more  than 
a mental  block  against  Hemingway.  None  of  them  have 
shown  up  so  far.  I know  I didn’t  inherit  her  small  feet,  nor 
her  diminutive  stature.  But  in  nineteen  years  of  acquaintance 
it’s  pretty  hard  to  keep  some  of  her  paradoxical  nature  from 
rubbing  off  on  me. 
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0^  PiOHM^  Stock 


Strange  how  people  change 
And  stay  the  same. 

She  still  wears  sunhonnets 

Best  and  everyday  to  work  outside, 

A hat  for  church 

The  same  as  last  year 

And  the  one  before. 

She  walks  where  she  goes. 
Sometimes  the  cousins  come 
And  give  her  a ride  and  she  stays 
To  Sunday  dinner. 

But  she  doesn't  mind  walking — 
Has  for  years, 

Why  stop  now? 

I remember,  she  says. 

When  we  came  down  from  Ohio 
There  wasn't  any  church  here, 
Only  at  the  mine. 

There  were  two  saloons 
And  no  stores. 

Straight  she  is. 

Never  would  sit  in  any 
But  a straight-back  chair. 

Small  and  spare  and  old 
But  somehow  young. 


• Money  Schmilc 
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The  Plight 
of 

Greek  Goddesses 

• Anna  Jane  Wright 


A CTUALLY,  I never  realized  the  Greeks  were  such  tremen- 

dous  people.  Some  of  the  things  they  accomplished  dur- 
ing their  “Golden  Age”  were  really  unbelievable.  And  their 
men  were  so  intelligent.  Just  thinking  of  the  noble  Socrates 
standing  in  the  prison  the  night  before  he  drank  the  deadly 
hemlock  and  saying,  “Leave  me  Crito,  to  fulfill  the  will  of 
God,  or  to  follow  whether  He  leads,”  is  so  beautiful,  it  almost 
makes  me  cry! 

I was  beginning  to  picture  myself  in  a lively  discussion 
with  the  yoimg  handsome  Aristotle,  when  I suddenly  realized 
I knew  very,  very  little  about  Greek  women.  The  history 
books  were  absolutely  no  help  at  all,  so  I knocked  at  the  door 
of  Mythology  and  stumbled  over  Psyche  and  several  Greek 
goddesses. 

I was  simply  shocked!  Why,  do  you  realize  that  those 
stuffy  old  Greeks  actually  believed  woman  came  as  a punish- 
ment to  man  ? It  seems  they  had  been  living  in  a state  of  per- 
fect contentment  (although  how  the  race  had  persisted 
hitherto  without  woman  is  a mystery),  when  Prometheus 
suddenly  stole  the  fire  from  heaven. 
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Zeus  got  a bit  perturbed,  so  he  called  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses  together  and  each  one  contributed  a gift.  The 
final  product  was  a creature  of  outstanding  virtues — Woman. 
She  was  sent  to  earth  and  given  a box  with  the  instructions 
not  to  open  it.  When  she  disobeyed,  all  the  misfortunes  of 
man  escaped  and  she  closed  the  lid  on  hope.  I think  it’s 
fairly  obvious  why  they  believed  woman  received  special  gifts 
to  make  her  perfect;  but  how  they  could  think  she  was  a 
punishment  made  me  a little  angry. 

So  I moved  on  to  another  subject,  Hera,  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  She  is  the  chosen  guardian  of  women  and  personi- 
fies matronly  virtues  and  dignity.  It  seems  she  was  chosen 
Queen  because  she  was  so  “ox-eyed,”  which  was  quite  the 
thing  in  those  days. 

Her  main  fault  was  her  jealous  disposition,  although  I 
doubt  I would  be  very  calm  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Her  husband  was  a professional  playboy!  As  Zeus  found 
the  earth  women  quite  irresistible,  Hera  was  busy  not  only 
answering  requests  from  her  believers,  but  keeping  her  oxen- 
eye  on  her  wandering  spouse. 

Once  the  sky  grew  quite  dark  and  Hera,  suspecting  some 
trick,  pushed  aside  a cloud  and  found  Zeus  on  the  grassy 
banks  of  a river  with  a heifer.  Suspecting  it  was  really  a 
beautiful  girl  in  disguise,  she  asked  for  the  cow  as  a gift. 
So  Zeus,  much  to  his  dismay,  had  to  hand  over  his  fair  nymph 
to  his  jealous  wife.  This  bovine  fiasco  was,  no  doubt,  what 
inspired  the  kingly  lover  to  change  himself  into  a bull  and 
begin  flirting  with  another  maiden  called  Europa..  Hera 
tried  to  break  his  flirtatious  habits  over  the  centuries;  in 
the  process  she  changed  Callisto  to  a bear,  had  Semele  con- 
sumed to  ashes,  or  usually  found  some  way  to  punish  Zeus’ 
girlfriends,  but  he  just  wouldn’t  behave.  I know  she  must 
have  led  a very  sad  life.  No  doubt  all  the  little  Greeks 
dreamed  of  being  another  Zeus,  much  like  our  little  boys  of 
today  yearn  to  be  a Mickey  Mantle,  (who  merely  hits  the 
cowhide  instead  of  turning  into  one!) 
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By  this  time,  I was  feeling  a bit  depressed  over  the  plight 
of  the  fairer  sex.  Then  I came  to  the  love  story  of  Theseus 
and  Ariadne.  Poor  Ariadne  was  shut  up  in  Lab5n:inth  and 
was  destined  to  be  sacrificed  to  a Minotaur  (and  if  you  haven’t 
guessed,  it  is  a creatiure  half -man  and,  yes,  half-bull).  She 
gave  her  lover,  Theseus,  a thread  so  he  could  find  his  way  in 
the  winding  maze.  Of  course,  Theseus  slays  the  beast,  saves 
Ariadne,  and  they  live  happily  ever  after  imtil  Theseus  for- 
sakes her!  I had  enjoyed  this  exciting,  heroic  and  romantic 
tale,  but  at  this  point,  I found  it  impossible  to  continue.  I 
didn’t  think  I could  stand  to  hear  of  another  unjustice  to 
Grecian  womanhood. 

But  after  viewing  the  melancholy  plight  of  Proserpina, 
I couldn’t  decide  which  life  I would  choose.  For  Proserpina 
was  loved  too  well.  She  was  out  playing  in  the  woods,  trip- 
ping gaily  along,  gathering  fiowers  (these  Greek  girls  were 
rather  immature,  for  they  were  always  playing  with  the 
breeze,  or  dancing  on  the  wind).  Anyway,  Pluto  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  beautiful  form  and  immediately  fell  in  love 
with  her.  Swiftly  he  seized  her,  and  despite  her  screams  of 
protest,  carried  her  off  to  his  kingdom  in  Hades  and  made 
her  his  bride.  (Which  just  proves  that  even  then,  a pretty 
face  can  turn  any  man’s  head,  and  often  leads  the  girl  in  the 
wrong  direction.) 

I felt  a bit  proud  when  I read  Minerva  was  the  goddess 
of  Wisdom.  “At  least,  they’re  beginning  to  recognize  our 
worth  and  brains!”  was  my  first  reaction.  But  then  they 
had  the  boldness  to  say  a woman  had  nothing  to  do  with 
her  birth.  Minerva  just  sprang  out  of  Zeus’  forehead,  gleam- 
ing with  panoply  of  war,  brandishing  a spear,  and  loosening 
a battle-cry  that  awakened  echoes  in  heaven  and  earth.  If 
she  tried  something  like  that  today,  she  would  be  called  a 
juvenile  delinquent. 

Hecate,  who  was  often  seen  on  moonlight  nights  ac- 
companied by  ghosts  and  hell-hounds,  appeared  rather  amus- 
ing to  me  because  I’m  sure  she’s  an  ancestor  of  a teacher  I 
had  in  high  school!  And  The  Graeae,  three  hoary  witches, 
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resembled  our  neighbors.  It  seems  these  old  ladies  had  only 
one  eye,  and  they  shared  it  between  themselves;  while  all 
the  women  in  our  neighborhood  always  seem  to  know  what 
is  going  on  by  sharing  what  they  see.  I thought  it  was  a pret- 
ty ingenious  for  me  to  think  up  such  a clever  name  for  them, 
but  after  an  explanation  of  the  terminology,  my  Mom  didn’t 
think  it  was  funny. 

I can  say  I liked  one  person,  Vesta.  She  was  the  elder 
sister  of  Zeus  and  “kept  the  home  fires  burning.”  She  was 
always  worshipped  first  and  given  the  choicest  morsels  at 
meals.  The  gods  had  to  get  their  fire  from  her  alone.  But 
it  isn’t  because  of  these  many  honors  that  I liked  her  best. 
It’s  because  she  remained  an  old  maid  by  choice.  I feel  a 
relationship  with  her  because  I believe  that  I will  choose  to  re- 
main single.  I was  getting  an  A+  in  “How  to  Meet  Rockhurst 
Boys”  but  when  I dated  “him”  last  week,  we  broke  up.  Do 
you  know  what  he  had  the  nerve  to  say?  “Hey  Doll,  you 
look  sharp,  you  look  like  a regular  Greek  Goddess! ! !” 

^ I » 
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IMF 


LAST  MEMORY  of  Mr. 


Geo.  A M enter 
Cobbler 


Sue  Mulligan 


Munter  is  my  saddest. 
Mother  showed  me  the  brief 
news  item  in  the  daily  paper 
which  gave  the  account  of 
how  his  body  had  been  found, 
floating  face-down,  in  Wash- 
ington Park  Lake.  His  death 
was  a shock,  but  it  hurt  me 
much  more  than  it  surprised 
me.  I must  have  been  about 
twelve  years  old  when  Mr. 
Munter  committed  suicide.  I 
had  known  him  all  my  life 
and  saw  him  almost  every 
day  as  I passed  his  little  shop 
on  my  way  to  school. 


He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  anonymous  and  un- 
pretentious men  I have  ever  known.  To  see  him  on  the  street 
one  would  most  likely  have  ignored  him.  He  was  short  and 
heavy-set,  and  walked  slowly  with  a slight  stooping  of  the 
shoulders.  His  face  was  round  with  bulky  wrinkles  pulling  it 
out  of  proportion,  and  a coarse,  faded  mustache  set  off  his 
heavy-lipped  mouth.  The  most  striking  feature  of  his  weary 
coimtenance  was  his  large,  intelligent,  brown  eyes  magnified 
by  rimless  “spectacles”  of  a by-gone  generation. 

An  over-sized,  bulky  hat  with  a narrow,  worn  brim  ef- 
fectively covered  his  few  remaining  hairs  and  a good  part  of 
his  abbreviated  forehead.  He  wore  what  appeared  to  be 
an  almost  colorless  overcoat,  which  stretched  from  the 
upturned  collar  to  within  a few  inches  of  his  trouser  cuffs. 
But  it  was  rarely  that  one  found  Mr.  Munter  outside  his  shop 
at  all.  I remember  seeing  him  slumped,  rather  than  kneel- 
ing, in  one  of  the  last  pews  on  a side-aisle  at  more  than  one 
Christmas  Mass  in  our  parish  church.  Other  than  that  I only 
saw  him  as  he  plodded  across  the  street  to  the  tavern  directly 
opposite  his  shop,  or  walked  up  Alameda  Avenue  late  at  night 
on  his  way  home  from  his  nightly  walk  around  the  lake.  It 
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was  probably  on  one  of  these  walks  that  he  found  death — 
no  one  knew  how. 

Home,  to  Mr.  Munter,  was  the  back  of  his  musty  old 
shop  where  he  eked  out  a living  (I  don’t  know  how  he  man- 
aged it)  repairing  shoes.  It  must  have  been  about  seventy- 
five  square  feet,  if  that  big,  and  contained  a sagging  four- 
poster,  a table,  a couple  of  chairs  and  some  sort  of  a bath- 
room. The  shop,  itself,  was  located  in  a small  business  dis- 
trict about  half  a block  from  our  house  and  Mr.  Munter’s  ex- 
cuse of  a place  of  business  was  disreputable,  at  best.  The 
front  consisted  of  a large,  plate-glass  window  which  was  per- 
petually dusty.  His  name  was  printed  across  the  window  in 
large  plain  lettering : 

GEO.  A MUNTER 
Cobbler 

Even  the  declaration  of  his  trade,  “cobbler”,  was  antique. 
It  adequately  described  the  little  old  German  immigrant  in- 
side, who  spoke  with  a heavy  accent  and  repaired  shoes  and 
boots  beautifully  for  a nickel  or  a dime.  His  prices — I don’t 
believe  that  we  ever  paid  him  more  than  fifty  cents — were  as 
absurd  as  his  shop.  His  work  was  the  product  of  a dedicated 
craftsman  and  his  recompense  for  it  was  strictly  Old  World. 

When  I must  have  been  about  ten  years  old,  I took  a 
pair  of  shoes  to  one  of  the  factory-like  “quickie”  repair  shops 
in  a large  downtown  department  store.  I had  the  shoes 
sewed  where  they  were  ripping  apart  and  paid  the  store  a 
dollar  and  a half.  Less  than  three  weeks  later  they  began 
to  rip  again  where  I had  just  had  them  repaired.  So  I im- 
mediately took  them  down  the  alle5%  to  Mr.  Mimter.  He 
turned  them  over  in  his  hands  and  then  looked  straight  at  me 
through  his  over-sized  spectacles,  and  asked  with  the  thick, 
slow  German  pronunciation:  “What  have  you  been  doing 

to  these  shoes?”  I was  very  embarrassed  and  felt  terribly 
disloyal,  almost  as  if  I had  slapped  him  across  the  face,  but  I 
finally  blurted  out  that  I had  recently  taken  them  to  the  May 
Company  shoe  repair.  ‘"They  do  not  know  how  to  fix 
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shoes!!”  “Yes,”  I replied.  I had  discovered  that  much. 
After  examining  them  further,  he  looked  almost  as  if  he 
were  tempted  to  tell  me  that  he  would  refuse  to  fix  my 
shoes  at  all,  but  he  finally  wrote  out  the  little  claim  check 
and  told  me  to  come  after  them  in  an  hour  or  two.  All 
the  while  he  was  muttering  that  “they”  did  not  know  how 
to  fix  shoes.  I believe  that  particular  job  cost  me  fifteen 
cents ! 

The  shop  was  cleared  out  and  renovated  within  two 
weeks  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  death.  I’ve  often  wondered  what  hap- 
pened to  his  few  belongings : the  two  black  leather  straight- 
backed  chairs  that  he  always  dusted  off  with  an  old  news- 
paper; the  many  pairs  of  unclaimed  shoes  which  sat  about 
his  shop  on  otherwise  barren  shelves  and  in  cobwebbed  cor- 
ners; his  sewing  machine  which  had  to  be  pumped  with  his 
foot  and  was  probably  the  only  object  of  which  he  took  care ; 
and  the  little  polishing  machine — our  shoes  always  received  a 
shine  which  would  last  for  two  weeks. 

A spic  and  span,  modern  plumbing  firm  has  occupied 

the  space  for  several  years  now and  we  have  to  get  our 

shoes  fixed  at  the  May  Company  “quickie”  repair. 
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Diversity  in  Romanticism 


Ok  HifAJOK 

I want  a skeptic,  an  uncommon  crave 
When  savants  daily  birth  a new  one, 

But  I have  in  mind  a specific  knave, 

A colorful  muse,  a Cockney  Juan, 

Whose  pride  and  pose  and  Calvined  blood  did  pave 
A noble  mind  with  ignoble  ruin. 

The  saga  of  Byron,  poet  and  peer; 

CTwas  a tale  over  ale  he  was  quite  queer) . 

Nursed  at  Harrow  and  weaned  at  Trinity 
Where,  choosing  sport  instead  of  pen  and  slate, 
M’Lord  developed  an  affinity 
To  sip  absinthe  from  unknown  friar’s  pate 
In  friar’s  garb,  and  scorned  infinity 
While  idly  pondering  the  friar’s  fate. 

(In  this,  I muse,  how  did  his  lordship  bridge 
His  necromantic  qualms  with  sacrilege?) 

No  wonder  that  the  eager  vestals  chased 
This  boy — he,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning! 

No  wonder  that  the  courtly  ladies,  laced 

And  powdered,  forced  poor  Byron  into  spinning 

Feats  to  match  his  fame.  And  though  disgraced, 

A lettered  lass  he  bent  to  winning. 

Poor  Lady  B : she  prayed  to  find  him  mad, 

But  learned,  alas,  that  George  was  merely  bad). 
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At  last  our  hero  fled  to  Italy 
From  carpers  and  the  wiles  of  Caro*  Lamb. 
It  proved  a lively  life — he’d  woo  till  three 
His  countess,  a young  pious,  married  dame. 
And  joked  by  day  with  husband  Guicioli — 
And  boasted  that  the  Hellespont  he  swam. 
To  the  very  gates  of  eternity 
He  salaamed  his  last  at  six-and-thirty. 

• Joanne  Parrott 


Sonnet 

(upon  reading  a life  of  Keats) 

Poet!  Scion  of  the  Parnassian  Isle 
Who  breathed  upon  the  word  and  made  it  gold; 
Fair  humble  homage  I bestowe  while 
Adding  other  to  your  laurels  of  old. 

Prince!  To  whom  truth  and  beauty  were  sublime 
And  each  sunbeam  fluttered  like  faeries’  wings. 
Did  you  grieve  but  for  the  cruel  Scythe  of  Time 
Perhaps  to  soar  to  still  mightier  things? 

Dreamer!  Not  writ  in  water  was  that  name 
Although  so  hewn  above  your  resting  place; 

But  none  forsaw  that  time  would  win  such  fame 
As  you  once  yearned  to  lay  before  her  face. 

O manly  muse,  the  world  sings  to  the  skies 
Songs  your  soul  and  pen  did  immortalize. 

• Joanne  Parrott 
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Linda  Layne 


WAS  IN  the  depths  and  I do  mean 


the  utter  depths  of  despair!  Next 
Saturday  was  the  Glee  Club  Ball  and 
Janie,  my  best  friend,  didn’t  have  a 
date!  It  was  the  biggest  dance  next 
to  the  Senior  Prom  and  if  she  didn’t 
go  everyone  would  think  she  was  a 
spinster  or  something.  She  knew 
plenty  of  boys — who  doesn’t — but 
you  just  can’t  invite  anybody.  In 
case  you  haven’t  guessed  it  yet,  we 
go  to  an  all  girls’  school  and  at  times 
this  can  be  very  difficult. 

There  was  one  boy,  she  sorta’ 
liked  him,  but  she  had  taken  him  to 
a dance  two  months  before  and  he 
hadn’t  taken  her  anywhere  yet,  so 
she  couldn’t  very  well  invite  him. 
You  just  don’t  do  those  things.  It 
might  look  like  she  was  chasing 
him  or  something. 

I decided  to  have  Mike,  my  steady, 
get  her  a blind  date.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter than  her  staying  home  and  watch- 
ing “Rin-Tin-Tin”. 

Our  phone  sounded  like  the  South- 
western Bell  Telephone  Company  Ex- 
change Station  that  week.  Please 
observe : 
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Date 


Monday:  Mike  would  try. 

Tuesday : Trying, 

Wednesday : Still  trying. 

Thursday : A prospect. 

Friday ; Maybe — 

Saturday:  10:00  a.m.  He  could  go. 

11:00  a.m. : Mike’s  car  broke  down  and  it  looked 

like  even  we  weren’t  going ! 

12:00  a.m.:  Couldn’t  eat  a thing — dying  of  con- 

fusion ! 


1:00  p.m. : 
2:00  p.m.: 
3:00  p.m. : 
4:00  p.m.: 
5:00  p.m.: 
tion. 


Can  the  car  be  fixed  in  time? 

No. 

Can  we  get  your  Dad’s  car? 

Well- 

Yes!!!  Collapse  from  nervous  exhaus- 


When  Mike  and  Chuck  (the  blind  date)  finally  arrived, 
outside  of  shaking  like  we  had  the  North  Pole  chills,  Janie 
and  I felt  fine.  After  everything  we  had  just  been  through, 
we  were  doing  pretty  well. 

The  band  was  one  of  those  little  high  school  groups. 
One  nice  thing  about  high  school  bands,  they  play  loud,  fast, 
and  don’t  take  a break  every  fifteen  minutes  like  some  of 
the  big  name  bands  do. 

Chuck  turned  out  to  be  a good  dancer  which  amazed 
everyone,  besides  the  fact  that  he  had  come  at  all,  because 
he  was  one  of  those  woman-hater  types  who  had  had  a few  bad 
experiences  and  was  resigned  to  being  a bachelor.  He  was 
tall,  dark,  and  well,  if  all  males  were  handsome  and  females, 
lovely — like  in  the  movies — we  would  be  a heck  of  a lot  of 
beautiful  people. 
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Faulkner 


Concept 

of 

The  Artist 


• Frances  Spruill 

JN  ACCEPTING  the  1950  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  Wil- 
liam Faulkner  said,  “I  believe  that  man  will  not  merely 
endure:  he  will  prevail.  He  is  immortal,  not  because  he 

alone  among  creatures  has  an  inexhaustible  voice,  but  be- 
cause he  has  a soul,  a spirit  capable  of  compassion  and  sacri- 
fice and  endurance.  The  poet’s,  the  writer’s,  duty  is  to 
write  about  these  things.  It  is  his  privilege  to  help  man 
endure  by  lifting  his  heart,  by  reminding  him  of  the  courage 
and  honor  and  hope  and  pride  and  compassion  and  pity  and 
sacrifice  which  have  been  the  glory  of  his  past.  The  poet’s 
voice  need  not  merely  be  the  record  of  man,  it  can  be  one 
of  the  props,  the  pillars  to  help  him  endure  and  prevail.” 
Faulkner  said  this,  but  does  he  believe  it?  Does  he  fulfill 
his  duty  as  he  has  defined  it? 

Many  people  say  no.  For  them,  Faulkner’s  fiction  is 
characterized  by  violence,  sex,  abnormal  relationships,  and 
degeneracy.  However,  I believe  that  in  all  Faulkner’s  short 
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stories,  the  qualities  of  courage  and  the  endurance  of  man  are 
present.  Faulkner  does  not  condone  sin;  he  recognizes  it 
and  shows  its  causes  and  effects.  His  readers  often  con- 
demn this,  preferring  not  to  see  these  effects  that  make  man 
less  than  a man. 

“Turnabout”  is  the  story  of  a young  Englishman  who  re- 
mains unmarked  by  war  experiences.  An  American  pilot, 
Bogard,  rescues  the  boy,  drunk,  from  American  MB’s  and 
decides  to  take  him  on  a raid  to  “teach”  him  what  war  is. 
In  exchange  the  boy  offers  to  take  Bogard  in  his  small  boat 
previously  described  as  “some  kind  of  aquatic  motorcycle” 
by  cynical  American  servicemen.  Once  out  to  sea  Bogard  dis- 
covers it  is  a torpedo  boat.  He  asks, 

“How  do  you  get  it  (the  torpedo)  out  of  the  boat?” 

Oh,”  the  boy  said.  “You  pull  a gadget  there 
and  the  torpedo  drops  out  astern  . . . Then  all  you 
have  to  do  is  turn  the  boat  quickly  and  the  torpedo 
goes  on.” 

“You  mean — ” Bogard  said.  After  a moment 
his  voice  obeyed  him  again  . . . 

The  boy’s  voice  was  solicitous:  “I  say. 

You’re  not  feeling  well.  These  confounded  shallow 
boats.” 

Now  Bogard  begins  to  realize  that  the  boy  is  not  a 
“sophomore  in  town  for  the  big  game.”  He  knows  his  job 
and  its  importance.  “He  had  already  stooped  again  over  his 
gadget,  his  face  bright  and  empty  and  alert  again ; not  sober ; 
just  calm,  waiting.”  However,  he  is  cheerful  and  light- 
hearted. “‘Mines!’  His  voice  swept  back  on  the  wind. 
‘Place  filthy  with  them.  All  sides.  Beneath  us  too.  Lark, 
eh?’  ” After  sighting  the  ship  and  shooting  the  torpedo 
it  jams  in  the  tube.  Working  quickly  with  a windlass  the 
boy  draws  the  torpedo  in  again  and  reshoots  it.  In  reply  to 
Bogard’s  question  the  boy  tells  him  that  torpedoes  had  often 
failed  to  go  out,  so  the  engineers  installed  windlasses  on 
all  the  boats.  Bogard  says,  “ ‘But  it  happens  sometimes, 
even  now?  I mean,  sometimes  they  blow  up,  even  with  the 
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windlass?’”  The  boy  replies,  ‘‘‘Well,  can’t  say,  of  course. 
Boats  go  out.  Not  come  back.  Possible.  Not  even  know, 
of  course.  Not  heard  of  one  captured  yet,  though.  Possible. 
Not  to  us  though.  Not  yet.’  ” 

This  is  courage,  to  return  every  morning  to  his  boat, 
to  go  out  and  release  torpedoes  that  often  detonate  in  the 
tube,  and  to  remain  cheerful  always,  knowing  that  someday 
he  will  go  out  and  not  return. 

When  Faulkner  says  the  poet  must  write  of  pride,  he 
does  not  mean  vain  pride  but  reasonable  pride,  the  pride  a 
man  has  because  he  is  a man,  knowing  his  capabilities  and 
limitations.  Henry,  a Negro  boy,  has  this  pride:  “‘I  ain’t 

shamed  of  nobody,’  he  said  peacefully.  ‘Not  even  me.’  ” 
(‘‘The  Fire  and  the  Hearth”).  Isaac  McCaslin  asks  his 
cousin, 

‘‘Who  else  could  have  declared  a power  with  ten 
times  the  area  and  a hundred  times  the  men  and  a 
thousand  times  the  resources,  except  men  who  could 
believe  that  all  necessary  to  conduct  a successful  war 
was  not  acumen  nor  shrewdness  nor  politics  nor  di- 
plomacy nor  money  nor  even  integrity  and  simple 
arithmetic  but  just  love  of  land  and  courage — ” 
(‘‘The  Bear”) 

These  men  of  the  Confederacy  had  pride,  honest  pride 
in  themselves,  their  heritage,  and  way  of  life. 

In  “Ad  Astra”,  hope  is  expressed  for  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  A group  of  men,  American,  English,  German,  and 
Indian,  brought  together  by  the  war  are  speaking  of  brother- 
hood, “ ‘It  is  not  the  time  for  that  yet,’  the  subadar  (the 
Indian)  said.  ‘But  soon  ...  It  is  not  as  far  as  it  once  was. 
Not  now.’  ” Later  the  German  says, 

“I  return  home;  I say  to  my  father,  in  the  Uni- 
versity I haf  learned  it  iss  not  good ; baron  I will  not 
be.  He  cannot  believe.  He  talks  of  Germany,  the 
fatherland;  I,  brotherland,  I say,  the  word  father  iss 
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that  barbarism  which  will  be  first  swept  away;  it  iss 
the  S5mibol  of  that  hierarchy  which  hass  stained  the 
history  of  man  with  injustice  of  arbitrary  instead  of 
moral;  force  instead  of  love.” 

Also  in  “Ad  Astra”,  the  subadar  says,  “ ‘I  believe  in  the 
pitiableness  of  man.  That  is  better  (than  the  rightness  of 
man).’  ” This  is  Faulkners’s  voice  heard  through  the  suba- 
dar. 

Throughout  the  story  of  “Dry  September”  the  reader 
feels  pity  for  Minnie.  “She  was  the  last  to  realize  she  was 
loosing  groimd  . . . One  evening  at  a party  she  heard  a boy 
and  two  girls,  all  schoolmates,  talking.  She  never  accepted 
another  invitation.”  Years  later  when  she  asked  that  her 
friends’  children  call  her  “cousin”  instead  of  “aunty”  the 
townspeople  say  of  her,  “ ‘Poor  Minnie.’  ” The  soda  foun- 
tain clerk  who  supplies  her  with  whiskey  says,  “ ‘Sure;  I buy 
it  for  the  old  gal.  I reckon  she’s  entitled  to  a little  fun.’  ” 

The  reader  has  pity  for  Minnie.  She  has  no  courage,  no 
pride,  no  hope,  no  honor.  But  she  is  pitiable;  she  is  not  to 
be  scorned  by  those  who  have  what  she  has  lost. 

“Pantaloon  in  Black”  is  a story  of  compassion.  The  main 
character  Rider  has  just  buried  his  young  wife.  He  returns 
home,  “but  when  he  put  his  hand  on  the  gate  it  seemed  to 
him  suddenly  that  there  was  nothing  beyond  it  . . . (Every- 
thing was)  a part  of  a memory  of  somebody  else,  so  that 
he  stopped  in  the  half-open  gate  and  said  aloud,  . . . ‘Whut’s 
Ah  doin  hyar?’  ” Later  he  saw  her  ghost.  “ ‘Wait,’  he  said, 
talking  as  sweet  as  he  had  ever  heard  his  voice  speak  to  a 
woman:  ‘Den  lemme  go  wid  you,  honey.’  But  she  was 

going.”  When  Rider’s  aunt  asks  him  to  come  home,  “ ‘whar 
we  can  help  you’  ”,  he  says,  “ ‘Ah’m  awright.  Ah  doan  needs 
no  help.’  ” But  Rider  gets  dnmk,  kills  a white  man,  and  is 
lynched  by  a mob.  Before  he  dies,  he  cries  and  says,  “ ‘Hit 
look  lack  Ah  just  can’t  quit  thinking  (about  my  wife) . Look 
lack  Ah  just  can’t  quit.’  ” 
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Rider  is  treated  with  compassion  throughout  the  story 
by  Faulkner.  The  impression  grows  that  his  grief  has  made 
Rider  relinquish  the  will  for  life  and  that  he  is  obliquely  seek- 
ing a way  to  die.  The  reader  feels  sorry  for  Rider  in  his 
suffering,  and  even  though  he  commits  murder  the  reader’s 
sympathies  do  not  change.  Again  Faulkner  reminds  man  of 
man’s  compassion;  again  he  does  what  he  says  the  writer 
must  do. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  sacrifice  a man  can  make  is  to 
give  up  his  patrimony,  his  heritage.  In  “Ad  Astra’’,  the 
German  soldier  gave  up  his  baronship,  then  he  gave  up  his 
freedom  for  something  he  did  not  yet  imderstand  with  his 
mind,  but  knew  with  his  heart.  Isaac  McCaslin  also  sacri- 
ficed his  heritage.  He  renounced  as  his  the  land  inherited 
directly  from  his  grandfather.  He  wanted  to  cure  the  wrong 
and  eradicate  the  shame,  the  wrong  and  shame  of  his  grand- 
father and  all  others  who  believed  they  could  OWN  the  land 
and  not  share  it  in  common  with  all.  But  he  found  he  could 
do  neither, 

but  at  least  he  could  repudiate  the  wrong  and  shame, 
at  least  in  principle,  and  at  least  (repudiate)  the  land 
itself  in  fact,  for  his  son  at  least;  and  did,  thought  he 
had : ...  that  same  wrong  and  shame  from  whose  re- 
gret and  grief  he  would  at  least  save  and  free  his 
son  and,  saving  and  freeing  his  son,  lost  him. 

Isaac  gave  up  his  land  and  made  himself  a ward  of  his 
cousin.  In  doing  this  he  sacrificed  his  name,  his  home,  his 
income  (his  cousin  allowed  him  thirty  dollars  a month),  and 
his  dignity  and  leadership  as  a landowner,  all  this  for  a 
principle  he  believed  was  more  important  than  his  heritage. 
Faulkner  is  attempting  to  remind  man  once  more  that  sacri- 
fice is  not  senseless,  is  not  without  value.  Isaac  said  to  his 
cousin.  McCaslin,  “ T do  know  I have  got  to  because  I have 
got  myself  to  have  to  live  with  for  the  rest  of  my  life  and  all 
I want  is  peace  to  do  it  in’  ’’  (“The  Bear’’). 
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“Barn  Burning’’  is  the  story  of  a young  boy’s  sense 
of  honor  opposing  his  love  and  sense  of  duty  toward  his 
father.  “ He  aims  for  me  to  lie,’  (the  boy)  thought,  again 
with  that  frantic  grief  and  despair.’’  But  the  judge  would  not 
let  him  testify  against  his  father  this  time.  Months  later 
when  his  father  set  out  to  bum  another  bam,  the  boy’s  honor 
took  him  to  the  landowner’s  home,  “ ‘De  Spain!’  he  cried, 
panted.  'Where’s  . . .’  then  he  saw  the  white  man  . . . ‘Bam!’ 
he  cried.  ‘Bam’  ’’  He  ran  away  then,  “the  grief  and  despair 
no  longer  terror  and  fear  but  just  grief  and  despair.  Father, 
my  father,  he  thought.  ‘He  was  brave!’  he  cried  suddenly, 
aloud  but  not  loud,  no  more  than  a whisper:  ‘He  was!  He 

was  in  the  war!’ ...  He  did  not  look  back.’’ 

This  boy’s  sense  of  honor  caused  him  to  sacrifice  his  fam- 
ily and  his  home.  This  took  courage.  Faulkner  again  ful- 
fills his  duty  and  reminds  man  of  these  qualities  that  help 
him  endure. 

We  find  in  ail  Faulkner’s  short  stories  these  qualities,  his 
sense  of  sin,  of  suffering,  his  feelings  for  human  dignity,  his 
recognition  that  defeat  will  come  and  yet  that  the  vanquished 
are  somehow  victorious.  The  horrors  and  brutality  often 
foimd  in  his  fiction  are  not  ends,  but  rather  means  to  his 
end.  Minor  means  at  that  when  we  compare  with  them  his 
development  of  the  qualities  of  which  he  says  it  is  his  duty 
to  write.  One  of  his  characters  says,  “ ‘Courage  and  honor 
and  pride,  and  pity  and  love  of  justice  and  of  liberty.  They 
all  touch  the  heart,  and  what  the  heart  holds  to  becomes  tmth, 
as  far  as  we  know  tmth’  ’’  (“The  Bear’’).  As  long  as  man 
knows  truth  he  can  endure.  Faulkner  does  not  merely  record 
man’s  past  but  by  reminding  him  of  the  glory  of  his  past,  he 
helps  man  prevail. 
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SOMEWHERE  BETWEEN 
NOW  AND  THEN 


Somewhere  between  now  and  then  we  let  slip 
Our  Father’s  hand,  and  suddenly  the  land 
Is  strange  with  the  emptiness 
Of  all  mystery  fled. 

Life  was  then  a pilgrimage  and  the  goal 
A shrine,  refreshment  bread  and  wine. 

And  bare  feet  over  cobbled  stones 
Walked  more  secure. 

Cold  and  dark  dissolve  in  synthetic  light 
Atid  winter’s  edge  is  gone,  but  the  privilege 
Of  holding  tight  our  Father’s  hand 
Has  been  withdrawn. 


• Sister  Marcella  Marie 
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Duckling 

I 

into 

I 

Swan 


Kay  Leitner 


Dolores  pressed  the  small  of  her  back  against  the  cold  con- 
crete and  raised  her  feet  until  the  heels  caught  against  the 
wooden  barre  which  extended  across  the  wall  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor.  She  took  her  breath  at  long,  gulping  intervals 
and  occasionally  swiped  at  strands  of  stringy  brown  hair 
which  lay  matted  on  her  forehead.  Her  cheeks  glowed  from 
exertion  and  sweat-beads  rolled  unchecked  onto  her  tightly 
closed  eyelids.  Just  when  her  benumbed  feet  and  legs  began 
to  tingle  as  the  blood  rushed  away  from  them,  a voice  broke 
the  silence  like  a whip-crack.  “Position!” 
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Instantly  Dolores  opened  her  eyes,  dropped  her  feet  to  the 
floor  with  a clunk  of  block-toed  slippers  and  strained  to  her 
feet.  For  the  first  time  she  was  aware  of  the  other  girls  sim- 
ilarly struggling  from  the  brief  rest-break — adjusting  the  rib- 
bons on  their  toe  shoes,  tugging  the  legs  of  their  leotards  into 
place,  or  simply  marshalling  their  energy  for  the  more  stren- 
uous half  of  class. 

Before  she  was  able  to  think,  every  girl  was  in  her  place, 
as  poised  and  inpersonal  as  a cog  in  a highly  ordered  machine. 
The  only  evidence  of  each  one’s  shed  humanity  was  the  sweat 
stain  she  had  left  behind  on  the  concrete  floor  near  the  wall 
of  the  large,  bare  room  where  she  had  been  sprawling  in  one 
rest  position  or  another  just  seconds  before. 

Again  the  authoritative  voice  penetrated.  “We  will  begin 
with  glissade  arabesque.”  Dolores  trained  her  complete  at- 
tention on  the  speaker.  “Like  this.  One,  two,  three  and 
reach!”  In  the  classic  posture  of  the  dance  step.  Miss  Earle 
seemed  actually  beautiful.  Suddenly  the  teacher  descended 
from  her  “reach”  in  a lovely,  flowing  motion  and  regarded  the 
class  from  her  more  familiar  rigid  stance.  She  ceased  in  that 
moment  to  be  beautiful  and  Dolores  saw  only  the  tireless 
taskmaster,  an  ugly  woman,  once  a well-known  dancer,  with 
her  squat,  muscular  body  and  arresting,  quenchless  eyes  that 
seemed  too  dream-filled  to  belong  to  their  owner.  Even  the 
voice  was  harsh  by  contrast.  “Ready — begin!” 

Dolores  poured  all  her  effort  into  the  step,  trying  to  recall 
the  strict  rules — heels  in,  knees  out,  toes  pointed,  hips  tmder — 
and  the  subtle  nuances — “like  a half  moon,  girls,  stretch,  arch 
your  backs,  reach!”  She  performed  it  to  the  right,  to  the 
left,  and  to  the  right  again  trying  to  follow  Miss  Earle’s  count, 
“one,  two,  three  and  reach,”  but  seeing  that  she  wasn’t  com- 
pletely synchronized  with  the  girls  on  either  side  of  her. 

“Stop!”  The  harsh  voice  was  exasperated.  “Are  you 
cows?  Haven’t  you  had  yoxrr  rest?  You  are  so  young.  Must 
you  be  mechanical?  Can  you  not  feel  the  motion?  The  step 
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is  light,  beautiful.  Would  Pavlova  have  permitted  herself 
such  a sloppy  practice?  Now,  try  again.  Don’t  think.  Feel 
the  step.  Ready — begin!” 

Dolores  gritted  her  teeth  in  resentment  but  she  was  deter- 
mined to  realize  Miss  Earle’s  Pavlova  ideal.  Her  first  glissade 
went  smoothly  but  as  she  stretched  to  her  right  a searing 
pain  tore  along  the  top  of  her  foot  and  she  bit  her  lip  to  keep 
from  crying  out.  The  second  glissade  to  her  left  was  effort- 
less but  as  she  swung  onto  her  right  foot  again  the  pain  caused 
her  to  trip  up  and  fall  forward. 

Before  anyone  could  attempt  to  help.  Miss  Earle  com- 
manded, “Continue!”  Not  imtil  the  others  had  finished  the 
step  did  she  turn  her  attention  to  Dolores.  “Stand.” 

Trying  to  hold  back  tears,  Dolores  quavered,  “I  don’t  think 
I can.” 

“Why  not?”  The  words  were  'sharp  and  unyielding. 

“My  foot  hurts.  I think  I tore  a small  ligament  when  I 
went  on  point.” 

“Dolores,  if  you  want  to  be  a ballerina  you  must  forget 
that  you  have  feet.”  The  way  she  said  it  made  everyone  pay 
attention  just  as  they  did  when  she  described  a step.  Then 
she  lowered  her  voice.  “Now  either  you  will  stand  and  con- 
tinue or  move  yourself  out  of  our  way.  We  have  work  to  do.” 
Miss  Earle  stood  like  a commanding  general  but  her  eyes 
stared  at  Dolores  with  something  like  encouragement  in  them 
before  she  turned  back  to  her  class. 

Cautiously  Dolores  groped  and  slid  to  a wall,  gripped  the 
barre  and  dragged  herself  up.  She  stood  on  one  foot  and  then 
gradually  shifted  some  of  her  weight  to  the  sore  one.  Mean- 
while the  class  had  gone  to  more  gruelling  exercises  and  no 
one  looked  her  way.  Wincing  slightly,  Dolores  limped  a step 
at  a time  to  her  place  and  tried  futilely  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  others. 
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The  step  ended.  Miss  Earle  moved  from  one  girl  to  the 
next  with  words  of  criticism,  some  scathing,  some  mildly  ap- 
proving. Dolores  knew  that  Miss  Earle  seldom  praised.  Her 
best  criticism  for  an  adequate  performance  was  silence.  But 
Dolores  was  too  sick  with  pain  to  care  how  Miss  Earle  re- 
garded her  crippled  farce. 

Inexorably  Miss  Earle  arrived  before  Dolores.  “And  this 
one,”  she  began  in  a voice  meant  to  carry,  “this  one  was 
funny.”  Dolores  felt  the  pity  of  the  other  girls  and  that  re- 
sentment of  reprimand  which  she  had  suppressed  many  times 
in  the  four  years  of  classes,  three  nights  a week,  one  hour  a 
night,  began  to  knot  up  in  her  stomach  again. 

Miss  Earle  continued  and  her  voice  took  on  a compelling 
new  fire.  “But,”  she  said,  “this  one  has  shown  more  of  the 
dancer  with  only  one  foot  than  the  whole  lot  of  you  with 
two.  And  why?  Because  she  has  shown  discipline.  Disci- 
pline is  the  one  thing  a dancer  must  have.  She  can  get  along 
without  perfect  features  or  the  ideal  ballet  body.”  Dolores 
caught  in  Miss  Earle’s  eyes,  as  she  said  these  things,  the  reason 
for  their  dreaming.  “Without  discipline,”  Miss  Earle  went 
on,  “the  dancer  is  a clod,  a body  without  spirit.  She  cannot 
become,  for  the  moment  on  stage,  a floating  cloud  or  a bloom- 
ing flower,  because  she  has  not  learned  to  rise  above  the 
earth.  Class,  we  will  discipline  ourselves  further.” 

Turning  to  Dolores  she  said,  “You  are  dismissed  for  the 
evening.  Be  sure  to  give  your  feet  a good  hot  soaking  and 
massage.  And  don’t  be  late  for  your  next  lesson.” 

Dolores  clumped  to  the  dressing  room  in  a daze.  She 
felt  light  as  a cloud,  fragile  as  a flower,  as  she  lovingly  re- 
moved her  soiled  pink  satin  torture  chambers. 

Then,  as  usual,  she  gazed  fondly  at  delicate  Degas  prints 
that  decorated  the  wall.  They  were  still  charming,  just  as 
they  had  been  on  the  day  Dolores  eagerly  enrolled  in  begin- 
ners’ class,  fully  expecting  to  emerge  after  just  one  lesson  the 
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incarnation  of  one  of  those  piquant  ballerinas  — pink,  ether- 
eal, and  (her  own  touch)  exuding  a fragrance  of  violet  and 
lilac. 

Ruefully,  Dolores  sniffed  the  acrid  odor  of  the  dressing 
room,  an  aroma  of  perspiring  human  bodies.  Her  plain  black 
leotard  stuck  stubbornly  to  her.  Using  thumb  and  forefinger 
she  pried  her  toes  apart.  The  shoes  for  which  she  had  labored 
two  years  in  flat  ballet  slippers  had,  in  two  more,  molded  her 
toes  into  calloused,  indestructible  units. 

It  had  been  almost  too  much  to  accept  when  she  was  told 
that  she  could  not  immediately  defy  gravity  in  toe  shoes  be- 
cause her  puffy  muscles  of  foot  and  leg  could  not  support  the 
complete  dead-weight  of  her  imtrained  body.  Remembering 
Miss  Earle’s  cruel  ultimatum,  she  no  longer  regretted  having 
accepted  it.  Tonight  her  last  romantic  illusion  had  burst  like 
a blister.  She  was  a dancer. 
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We  Cal!  Him  ’^Hunter** 


Anna  Jane  Wright 

JT  SOUNDS  IMPOSSIBLE,  but  when  I first  met  my  Dad,  I 
didn’t  like  him.  I was  twelve  years  old  when  my  Mom  in- 
troduced me  to  a skinny  little  man  called  “Mr.  Eben  Whyte 
Hunter.’’  Only  he  wasn’t  my  Dad  then — he  was  her  boss. 

It’s  surprising  he  ever  gave  her  a second  look  after 
our  first  meeting.  He  came  over  to  the  house  for  dinner. 
Of  course  Mom  was  eager  for  us  to  get  to  know  each  other, 
so  she  sat  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  living  room  and  told  me  to 
entertain  him  while  she  prepared  dinner. 

I entertained  him  by  showing  him  the  things  I was 
most  proud  of — my  Mom’s  petticoats. 

Mom  found  a bewildered  Mr.  Hunter  eyeing  with  appre- 
hension the  lacy  garments  of  every  hue  that  I was  pulling 
from  drawers.  I accompanied  this  impromptu  fashion  show 
with  dialogue:  “And  Mr.  Hunter,  look  at  this  beautiful 

pink  one  with  the  velvet  bows!  And  Mr.  Himter,  look  at 
this  fancy  black  one!” 

Mother  was  furious,  but  Mr.  Hunter  was  amused,  and 
after  he  joked  her  into  a good  mood,  I decided  he  wasn’t 
too,  too  skinny. 

I began  to  see  more  and  more  of  Mr.  Hunter,  but  since  I 
couldn’t  bring  myself  to  call  him  “Eben”  without  going 
into  hysterics,  I simply  called  him  “Himter.” 

About  a year  later,  he  and  Mom  were  married.  I was 
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mortified  that  my  mother  picked  such  an  unhealthy-looking 
specimen,  but  it  didn’t  take  long  before  he  had  acquired  a 
double  chin  and  was  on  a diet:  the  result  of  my  mother’s 

Italian  cooking  and  his  6 a.m.  beer.  Now  I don’t  want  him 
to  sound  like  a heavy  drinker.  He  liked  beer,  that’s  all; 
and  since  he  couldn’t  very  well  drink  at  the  office,  he  had  one 
every  morning  when  he  got  up. 

We  went  up  to  Seymour,  Iowa,  because  Mom  wanted 
Grandma  to  meet  her  new  husband.  At  the  dinner  table, 
everyone  spoke  Italian  except  Hunter,  who  merely  smiled 
pleasantly  and  said,  “Oui,  oui,”  after  every  Italian  sentence. 
From  then  on,  things  were  never  the  same.  We  moved  to 
the  first  house  I ever  lived  in,  and  I started  high  school. 

I’ll  say  this:  I was  never  at  a loss  for  boy  friends — or 
I should  say,  my  father’s  friends,  the  boys.  It  was  nice  to 
have  them  over  and  a typical  afternoon  went  something 
like  this: 

I am  studying  in  the  den.  Mora  yells  downstairs : 
“A.  J.,  some  boys  just  drove  up.”  I jump  up  and  run  to  my 
bedroom  to  freshen  my  lipstick  and  comb  my  hair. 

Then  the  boys  come  in  and  sit  down.  Oversized  feet 
shuffle,  the  furniture  groans  imder  someone’s  weight,  and  I 
hear  my  father’s  voice:  “Hi,  knuckle  heads!”  (Hunter 

believes  in  being  friendly  to  everyone.)  “Hey,  Tinklestein 
(the  boy’s  name  is  Garski),  why  didn’t  you  shoot  when  you 
had  the  ball  last  night?”  This  remark  is  followed  by  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  previous  basketball  game.  Then: 
“Any  of  you  bums  want  a beer?”  (Much  laughter — ^they  are 
only  sophomores  in  high  school  and  don’t  drink.) 

I give  myself  a final  glance  in  the  mirror  and  decide  it’s 
about  time  to  make  an  appearance.  Enter  Anna  Jane  into 
an  empty  den.  “Hey,  Mom!  Where  did  the  fellows  go?” 
I wail. 
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“Why  dear,  I saw  them  go  out  to  the  garage  with  your 
father.” 

I go  out  to  the  garage  and  discover  them  discussing  some- 
thing very  important  under  the  hood  of  the  car. 

“Hi,  fellows,”  I wave  and  smile  engagingly.  If  I am 
lucky  I get  a grunt  for  an  answer.  After  standing  around 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  I begin  to  feel  a little  useless 
and  go  back  in  the  house. 

Later  they  tramp  back  in  and  I get  some  cake  and 
cookies  for  them  and  listen  to  my  father  sympathize  with 
them  about  school  and  all  the  work  bo^s  have  to  do.  Then 
they  leave : “Good-bye,  Mr.  Hunter.”  “See  you,  Mr.  Hunter.” 
And  maybe — just  maybe,  someone  adds,  “See  ya’,  A.  J.” 

After  they  leave,  Himter  puts  his  arm  aroimd  me  and 
beams  fondly.  Then  he  says:  “I’ll  bet  no  other  freshman 
girl  has  seven  boys  coming  to  see  her  all  the  time!” 

I don’t  know  when  I began  to  love  Hunter,  for  you  know, 
it  takes  time  to  love  even  such  a wonderful  person.  But  I 
think  it  was  through  the  comradeship  that  comes  from  doing 
things  together.  Any  type  of  sport  interests  me,  and  Himter 
was  right  there  to  foster  that  interest.  We  attended  base- 
ball, basketball  and  football  games,  boxing  matches,  or  just 
watched  the  various  games  on  T.V.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
long  discussions  or  furious  arguments  to  insue  about  indi- 
vidual players.  Before  I knew  it,  I was  completely  captivated 
by  Hunter’s  personality,  and  I didn’t  mind  doing  the  things 
he  told  me.  I had  willingly  accepted  him  as  the  head  of  our 
house. 

I know  he  is  more  patient  than  most  fathers,  because 
he  is  constantly  amazed  when  he  remembers  he  is  a father. 
“Quite  a responsibility  to  accept  all  at  once,”  he  says.  Part 
of  this  patience  stems  from  understanding,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  few  adults  I know  who  really  remembers  what  it’s  hke 
to  be  young. 
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This  patience  extends  to  all  the  females  in  the  house,  in- 
cluding our  daschund,  Fraulein.  After  I’ve  bought  another 
new  dress,  and  Mom  forgets  to  turn  off  the  stove,  thereby 
burning  the  bottom  out  of  a pan,  and  Fraulein  chews  the 
corner  of  our  new  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  Himter  gets  as 
angry  as  is  possible  for  him:  “Women,  women,  women!  I 

was  a happy  man  with  money  in  the  bank  before  I met  you 
girls.  And  as  if  you  don’t  drive  me  crazy  enough,  I go  and  get 
/ler  (points  a finger  at  Fraulein).  Oh, fiddle-de-dee!  I think 
I’ll  just  go  in  and  watch  Wagon-Train  on  T.V.!’’ 

In  our  house  there  isn’t  anyone  called  “Father”,  but 
Mom  and  I don’t  care.  We  have  someone  better — a wonderful 
man  called  “Himter.” 
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THE  WINDOW  IN  THE  WALL 
Ronold  Knox 

(Sheed  & Ward,  Publishers 
1957) 

“And  now  he  is  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  this  very  wall;  now 
he  is  looking  through  each  window 
in  turn,  peering  through  every 
chink.” 

With  these  words  Monsignor 
Knox  begins  his  book  of  reflec- 
tions on  the  Holy  Eucharist.  From 
the  second  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Canticles,  the  Monsignor  has  chos- 
en as  basic  metaphor  this  image 
of  the  wall  raised  between  God 
and  man  because  of  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  the  window  through 
which  we  catch  a glimpse  of  His 
divine  glory,  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
Skillfully,  he  weaves  this  image 
into  many  of  the  sermons  on  the 
sacramental  Window. 

The  book  has  been  written  for 
the  layman  who  understands  noth- 
ing at  all  or  very  little  of  the 
technical  terminology  related  to 
the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

„ In  each  sermon  he  will  find  spiri- 
tual reading  that  is  not  only  at 
his  level  of  comprehension,  but  is 
also  an  intriguing  display  of  Mon- 


signor Knox’s  wit  and  charm.  The 
priest,  too,  will  find  the  Monsig- 
nor’s sermons  helpful  in  planning 
his  own,  and  he  would  do  well  to 
adopt  some  of  his  methods  of  us- 
ing Sacred  Scripture. 

The  sermons  themselves,  there 
are  twenty  of  them,  read  wonder- 
fully well.  Perhaps  that  is  be- 
cause, as  Frank  Sheed  says,  “he 
(Monsignor  Knox)  always  read 
them  in  the  pulpit;  he  did  not  mem- 
orise, he  read,  but  so  skillfully  that 
the  congregation  hardly  suspected 
it.” 

This  voice  in  the  pulpit  has 
ceased,  for  the  Monsignor  died  this 
year  at  the  age  of  seventy.  But 
his  literary  style  clings  to  that 
voice,  forcing  it  to  live  through 
his  book.  The  voice  that  brought 
profound  truths  into  the  light  of 
common  day  in  the  pulpit  still 
proclaims  these  truths  in  the  print- 
ed word.  As  long  as  The  Window 
in  the  Wall  exists,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  capture  that  voice. 

Window  in  the  Walt  is  a book 
that  every  conscientious  American 
Catholic,  particularly  those  of  our 
present  era,  should  read.  Living 
in  today’s  busy  world,  as  it  is  so 
often  referred  to,  the  Catholic  lay- 
man has  little  time  to  concentrate 
on  increasing  his  devotion.  Activ- 
ities in  the  material  order  are 
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many,  and  the  spiritual  tends  to 
be  pushed  into  the  background. 
Even  when  we  are  present  at  Mass 
our  minds  are  occupied  with  dis- 
tractions. In  this  book  Monsignor 
Knox  shows  the  layman,  who  sin- 
cerely wants  to  make  worthy  com- 
munions, how  to  better  himself, 
how  to  appreciate  as  best  he  can 
the  Divine  Gift  that  he  receives. 
He  takes  us  to  the  window  and 
points  out  view  after  view  that  we 
never  knew  was  there,  inspiring 
us  to  make  greater  attempts  to 
know  more  clearly  and  to  love 
more  dearly  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ. 

The  experience  of  reading  this 
book  is  different  from  that  of 
reading  an  “ordinary”  book.  The 
reader  participates  in  each  chap- 
ter as  though  he  were  bodily  pres- 
ent at  a devotional  service.  The 
very  words  running  through  his 
mind  become  a prayer.  This  book 
should  be  read  with  the  eyes,  the 
ears,  and  the  heart  wide  open. 
The  eyes  to  see  the  truth,  the 
ears  to  listen,  and  the  heart  to  ac- 
cept it  will  bring  the  reader  to 
understand  its  profound  message. 
The  Window  in  the  Wall  is  a kind 
of  escape  literature — an  escape  to 
a true  reality. 

• Pat’  Lammers 


FATHER  OF  THE  FAMILY 
Eugene  S.  Ceissler 

(Fides  Publishers  Association, 

1957.) 

Travesties  whose  focal  i>oint 
were  the  antics  of  the  stupid  fath- 
er find  their  place  first  in  the 
comedies  of  Menander,  the  Greek 
playwright.  Since  then  pulling 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  a fea- 
ther-pated pater  has  been  a favor- 
ite literary  feat.  Today  when  the 
British  journals  have  a bare  space 
on  the  dummy  sheet  the  re-write 
man  whips  out  the  soon-to-be 
thread-bare  topic  of  the  domineer- 
ing American  woman  as  a cam- 
ouflage for  a series  of  sly  digs 
at  the  vacillating  American  male. 

The  source  of  the  criticism  has 
now  moved  to  the  American  con- 
tinent— it  has  come  home,  so  to 
speak.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Irving  A. 
Deblanc,  director  of  the  family 
life  bureau  of  the  National  Cath- 
olic Welfare  conference,  pointed 
his  finger  at  the  “weak  father, 
who  has  power  but  no  authority 
and  who  turns  the  rearing  of 
children  over  to  the  mother.” 

It  is  into  this  atmosphere  that 
Eugene  Geissler’s  book  Father  of 
the  Family  makes  its  entrance. 

The  subject  of  paternity  has  at 
last  received  a penetrating  anal- 
ysis. As  the  author  says  in  his 
preface,  he  wrote  Father  of  the 
Family  “out  of  a kind  of  basic  ^ 
apostolic  necessity  in  the  face  of 
the  modern  failure  of  the  family.” 

But  the  picture  of  the  family 
that  Mr.  Geissler  paints  is  any- 
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thing  but  a failure.  As  a father 
he  knows  how  to  believe  and  hope 
in  the  ways  of  God,  in  God’s  sac- 
rificial plans  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  in  the  grand  destiny  of  each 
of  his  ten  children.  He  is  a fath- 
er who  gives  life  to  the  human 
being  in  cooperation  with  his  wife 
but  who  realizes  first  of  all  that 
“man  is  privileged  to  be  called 
father  imperfectly  by  reason  of  a 
certain  likeness  to  God,  perfect 
father.” 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Geissler’s 
book  consists  of  his  impressions 
as  the  father  of  a family.  He 
writes  of  the  simplicity  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  daily  “prayers, 
works,  joys,  and  sufferings.” 
And  though  the  division  is  not 
clearly  defined,  the  second  part  of 
his  book  consists  of  his  reflection 
on  the  pursuit  of  fatherhood  as  a 
vocation.  Under  the  guise  of  an 
easy  reading  literary  style,  Mr. 
Geissler  has  concealed  (not  too 
well,  fortunately)  profound  philos- 
ophical and  theological  truths. 
From  the  whole  work  breathes  a 
sentiment  of  love  and  adoration  of 
God  our  Father  that  would  bring 
to  the  reader  a feeling  that  the 


author  wrote  his  story  as  a pray- 
er. 

Fathers,  potential  or  actual,  will 
of  course  be  in  the  first  rank  of 
readers.  But  close  behind  them 
will  follow  mothers  and  wives  to 
whom  Geissler  has  dedicated  the 
book.  To  the  more  youthful  read- 
ers is  presented  a true  image  of 
love  within  the  Christian  family. 

Mr.  Geissler  restores  the  concept 
of  the  dignity  of  the  husband  in  a 
society  where  men  “see  mother’s 
fruitfulness  as  father’s  indulg- 
ence.” He  gives  the  role  of  fath- 
erhood its  true  value  in  a world 
where  “anything  above  the  cur- 
rently accepted  ‘average’  number 
of  children”  is  regarded  as  the  ig- 
norance of  their  parents. 

With  the  ageless  light  of  Chris- 
tianity the  author  pierces  the 
smog  of  the  modem  ignorance  and 
perversion  of  man’s  duties  and 
privileges  as  co-creator  with  God. 


• Virginia  Bartholome 
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